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His brief experience in Graham Land with Cope had made it
clear that aircraft must be used for making a survey of this country,
with its steep cliffs and glaciers, inaccessible on foot; but he was
engaged elsewhere until 1928 when, after his Arctic flight, he began
preparations for the Wilkins-Hearst Expedition to this part of the
Antarctic. The American Geographical Society sponsored the
enterprise and Lieutenant Eilsen again was his pilot.1
Two seaplanes were taken ashore at Deception Island on
November loth, 1928. One of these, the Los Angeles, was the
machine in which the long Arctic flight had been made and was
now the first complete aeroplane to enter the Antarctic Regions.
Sir Hubert's plan was to make a trial flight over Graham Land to
the Weddell Sea and there select an advanced base where planes
could safely land. Both machines were to be taken to this base, at
a distance, if possible, of five or six hundred miles south of Decep-
tion Island. From there he intended to fly over the unknown
coastline to King Edward W Land or the Bay of Whales ; while
the other plane, after being used as a depot-carrier, returned to
the base. This project could not be carried out in its entirety
because of unfavourable conditions on Deception Island. The
first Antarctic flight, on November i6th, 1928, was very short.
On the 26th both machines took to the air and scouted about for
several hours ; but almost insuperable difficulties had to be over-
come before a long flight could be started, and considerable
risks had to be taken.
It was necessary to change the undercarriages of the planes, as
neither snow nor water surfaces were available for the take-off. A
runway half a mile long was constructed, but its surface could not
be made hard enough for the wheels that had been fitted and the
first danger was that of a disaster to the heavily-laden machine
before flying speed could be attained. The second danger was
that of a possible forced landing, and from this Wilkins and Eilsen
could not expect to take the air again. They therefore carried food
for a fortnight at the rate of 24 02. of dry provisions a day. The
last danger was from the weather, which after Decemberwould be
too uncertain for a flight.
On December 2oth, 1928, the conditions at last being favour-
able, the two aviators set off in the San Francisco at 8.20 a.m.2   Wil-
kins at first set his course a little west of south which carried them,
at a speed of 125 miles an hour, to the west of Trinity Island, with
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